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THE PRESENT-DAY VITALITY OF THE 
CLASSICAL TRADITION 
As announced in an earlier Newsletter, the Annual Meeting of the ACLS 
is to be held at Bloomington; Indiana, January 22-24, 1958. The portion of 


ee gen elih bps 6 Se ee ee ee ee 
January 22, and continues through Thursday, January 23. “ 


PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22 


~—= 


= 

7:30 p.m. First Session: Indiana University Auditorium — 
Prologuist: Eric Havetocx (Harvard Univessity ) 

Directed reading: Sophocles’ Antigone* = 


9:00 p.m. Presentation of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone by the Department of 
Speech and Theatre of Indiana University, in the University 
Theatre 


* Translated by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald, and produced by special arrangement 
with Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 23 


9:00 a.m. Second Session: Indiana University Theatre 


“The Vitality of Sophocles”: 
H. D. F. Krrro (University of Bristol) 


10:30 a.m. Viewing of art exhibit in the foyer of the Auditorium; prepared 
by the Indiana University Department of Fine Arts 


11:30 a.m. “Classic and Non-Classic Elements in Picasso’s Guernica Painting”: 
Orro BRENDEL (Columbia University) 


Discussion: RENSSELAER W. LEE (Princeton University), 
Moderator 


2:30 p.m. Third Session: Indiana University Theatre 
“The Tragic Sense”: STEPHEN GREENE (Princeton University) 


“Freedom and the Classical Tradition”: 
HERBERT J. MULLER (Indiana University) 


Epilogist: Eric Havetock 


4:30 p.m. Musical envoi: Indiana University Auditorium 


“The Classical Tradition in Relation to Music”: 
RoceR Sessions (Princeton University) 


Program presented by the Indiana University School of Music 
“Medea” for orchestra . . . SAMUEL BARBER 


“Lament for Oedipus” for women’s voices, string quartet, 
and piano . . . SEYMOUR SHIFRIN 


“Four Songs after Sappho” for soprano and piano . . . 
BERNHARD HEDEN 


In view of space limitations, guests wishing to attend the performance of 
Anouilh’s Antigone should pre-register by writing to the Educational Con- 
ference Bureau, Union Building, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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THE VITALITY OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


JoHN ALFoRD 


Every succeeding culture has understood and interpreted the classical 
Greek tradition according to its own needs, which is evidence enough of the 
degree to which the Greeks grasped and gave form to the basic elements of 
human interest. But the variety of subsequent historical adaptations is also 
evidence of the degree to which human circumstances have periodically changed 
between the fifth century B.C. and the twentieth century A.D. The changes 
have been partly in the structure of the immediate relations of the human 
being to the physical cosmos in which he finds himself and partly in the 
structure of his ideas about that cosmos in its larger aspects and about himself. 
I see little reason for supposing that this series of transformations has now 
arrived at a stable end, or that we are close to a “final” culture. 


I shall leave any further attempt to determine what the Greeks and the 
structure of their culture “really” were to classical scholars who believe they 
can adopt a position of objective non-involvement, and I shall limit my 
comments to certain characteristics of classical Greek art about which there is 
little dispute and which can be observed by the scholar and the layman alike. 


The two characteristics which have struck all observers are the Greek 
preoccupation with the human body and the overwhelming sense of Greek 
“order”. These two major interests are never entirely independent of each 
other; but the first is more clearly evident in Greek sculpture (and what 
was to them the dependent art of painting), while the second is more 
inescapable and patent in their architecture. 


The Greeks were not the first to be interested in the image of the human 
body, but they were the first people to give it the focal position in artistic 
imagination which it retained until the latter part of the nineteenth century; 
and if we pause to consider the enormous functional importance of the body 
in the practical and affective aspects of our own lives, this long history of 
imaginative dominance is not difficult to understand. However we attempt 
to explain the relation of mind or consciousness or soul to our bodies, it means 
something intelligible and it means something emotive to say that we are born 
to or with our bodies, and die with or from them. We need agree to no 
particular philosophy of life to say that we eat with them, love with them, 
laugh with them, and weep with them; and few people would deny that the 
major objectives of all technical inventions have beer. that we should labor 
less with our bodies and subject them to less danger of death or damage, 
whether the danger be from flood and famine or from industrial accidents and 
atomic “fall-out”. 

How expressive the attitudes and gestures of our bodies are of ourselves, 
whether of what is common to humanity or peculiar to a unique individual, 


Portions of this article will be published as a Preface to the catalogue of the exhibit 
prepared by the Indiana University Department of Fine Arts to illustrate “The Vitality of 
Classical Tradition” at the Annual Meeting of the ACLS. 
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may be gauged from the importance of the symbolic behavior of religious 
ritual and of secular “theatre”. The nervousness of the broadcasting industry 
(which shows no image of the human body) at the competing advent of 
television, was not without reason. 


A great many of the words that we use to describe moods that we feel, 
were originally descriptions of bodily postures and attitudes and of the sensa- 
tions we can feel im our bodies when we take these attitudes. We feel 
dejected or elated (lifted up); we are crestfallen and “go into a slump” or 
“hold our heads up” and “‘walk on air”. But there is one important difference 
between the literal description of a bodily posture or attitude and its 
metaphorical adaptation. What we feel most keenly about in these different 
“moods” is our idea of the worth of ourselves, and this is much more than an 
image of the anatomical body. 


It is outside the scope of this brief article to discuss the psychology of 
morals or the relative adequacy of different ethical systems. But it is relevant 
to notice that Greek moral philosophy was formulated at a time when what 
we call “the standard of living” was, for the great majority of people who 
inhabited the then civilized world (including Greece), one that an American 
would consider utterly barbaric if he were brought face to face with it. The 
Greeks were both historically and economically almost as close to the first 
social organization of land, labor, and natural resources in what we now call 
a neolithic stage of culture, as we are to them. The social basis of life was 
strictly determined by the necessity of insuring enough food for tomorrow 
and the day after; and this condition inevitably crystallizes into a question of 
subsistence and survival for me or you, or, on an organized scale, for “us” 
or “them”. This again is the natural condition of organized militancy and 
of the cultivation of the military virtues of courage, loyalty, and disciplined 
endurance, as well as of the athletic virtues of physical efficiency. All this is 
based on the fundamental primitive dilemma of kill or be killed, and the 
Greeks were by no means the first to prefer to live. The Greeks from whom 
we inherit the classical tradition had themselves inherited a militant ethic, the 
actual origins of which can be only conjectured, and for a theoretical recon- 
struction of which an adequate knowledge of human history and human nature 
is only now in process of formulation. If we are to consider the values to 
modern mankind of the classical tradition, it must, clearly, be questioned 
whether this militant ethic is adequate or appropriate to our age of atomic 


power. 


Military efficiency, however, was not the only element in the Greek 
appraisal of virtue. The more humane demands of pity, compassion, and 
familiar love are what combine with the Greek conviction of the inevitability 
of violence to constitute the classical sense of tragedy and fate. The idea of 
Fate has, however, an additional origin in the feeling of human helplessness 
to control one’s future in a universe of inscrutable structure. The sense of 
cosmic mystery and terror is not one we commonly associate with the con- 
ception of Greek humanism and rationality, but it was, in fact, more active 
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than the version of Greek culture that we have inherited from the Enlighten- 
ment might lead us to think. Human culture has tended to sway between the 


_ opinions that “man is the measure of all things”, as 2 Greek philosopher of 


the classical era proclaimed, and that he is, by himself, morally worthless and 
physically insignificant. This discrepancy of feeling was known to the Greeks 
and, as hardly need be said, it still continues. Nevertheless, to an immeasurable 
extent we owe to the Greeks the ideals of Reason and reasonableness and what- 
ever rational confidence in ourselves we possess. 


It has often been observed that the classical Greeks lacked what would 
seem to us an adequate notion of the value of the individual person. This is 
certainly true. For the economic and sociological reasons already referred to, 
the well-being of the free Greek citizen was based on slavery, an institution 
which is inconsistent with the sense of the worth of an individual, either as 
a human being like other human beings or as “a child of God”. While 
military necessity dictated the subservience of the individual to the state, it 
was impossible for the sense of the worth of the individual as a unique self 
to become effective. This is another of the uncertain balances of human 
feeling which remain with us, and for the same reason as limited the Greek 
sense of the worth of the individual twenty-five hundred years ago. But 
the circumstances in which this dilemma operates for us are very different 
from those of the Greeks. The development of science has given us a command 
of the resources of nature which make uncertainty about “food in the shops 
tomorrow” an anachronism, at least in those parts of the world where science 
has been applied, and, by the same token, the notion that war is an economic — 
necessity—a “‘fate” we cannot avoid if we wish to live—is an anachronism 
also. War and the value and application of the military virtues remains as 
a moral problem; that is to say, as a problem of adapting whatever was of 
permanent value in the classical Greek tradition and of discarding what was 
conditioned by their circumstances but is no longer so by ours. 

This leads to a consideration of the Greek sense of order, which had both 
a rational and a social or behavioral root. How fused these two conceptions 
of order were may be exemplified by a glance at the Parthenon. What strikes 
one first is probably its simple geometrical character and the repetitive order 
of the colonnades. But the fact that occasionally in other buildings the 
human figure was substituted for the column is enough to indicate that 
imaginatively and symbolically the temple was more than a construct of 
mathematical engineering, and the closer one examines the refinements of the 
design the clearer does an analogy between the order of a temple and the 
order of human community become. The poised balance of the building as a 
whole is the poised balance of the alert human body, free to take any action 
appropriate to an occasion, and the ideal of a coordinated organism is extended 
to the social body in which each member functions as a necessary constituent 
and realizes his own perfection in his active relationship to the larger whole, an 
idea which was later adopted by St. Paul in his exposition of the ideal Christian 
community (I Corinthians 12). 
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From the beginning of the Christian era, the sense of the sacredness of the 
individual is fused with that of dependence and obligation; but the attitude 
to the body underwent and has, several times since, undergone, metamorphosis. 
The original Christian denigration of the human body was essentially moral, 
involving a condemnation of the senses which has always been difficult to 
sustain either in behavior or in theory. Asceticism, under erosion since the 
Renaissance, has almost wholly disappeared as a moral standard in the present 
century. On the other hand, the values set on both the individual and the 
body have been subject to new pressures in the development of a scientific 
and technological culture. Such a culture requires that we behave predomi- 
nantly as parts of a vast economic organization to which the analogy of a 
machine constructed as an aggregate of discrete and purely physical functional 
parts is only too apparent, and scientific logic has so far led in the same 
direction in the governance of our ideas about ourselves. In this context of 
forces erosive of humanism, the arts have assumed the function of an assertion 
of the reality of something more than mechanism and mechanical constructs, 
and this assertion constitutes part of the classical tradition even when no overt 
or conscious reference is made to its earlier manifestations. 


The extent to which the tradition of classical humanism is still a vital 
creative stimulus is, for the most part, so clear in any exhibition of “ancient 
and modern” works of art that no indication is required in particular cases. But 
there are two aspects of such an exhibition which call for special mention. The 
more conscious the present interest in the classical theme, the more nostalgic 
is its treatment. Picasso, for example, while certainly basing his art on the 
experiences and feelings of his own life and more aware than most of the 
problems of a creative artist in a mechanistic culture, projects himself into the 
past as a world of nymphs and centaurs and of passionate freedom lived to the 
frail music of reed pipes in the expanses of a world measured only by the scale 
of a column or an arcade. In our technological culture, rationalism and 
measure have imposed themselves on us to an extent never dreamed of by the 
Greeks; but, at the same time, the universe about which we theorize and which 
we hope to explore has expanded to an extent inconceivable in terms of Greek 
body-bound standards of measurement, and the importance of the body as an 
instrument of power has shrunk in like proportion. Humanism, therefore, can 
now mean only a universe conceived in terms of human feelings and human 
intelligence—not in terms of an anatomical form or scale. The relevance of 
human feeling is conceivable if we regard the universe as itself determined by 
something akin to human feeling and will; it is hardly relevant if we regard 
the universe as purely mechanistic in kind. 


No theory of an organic cosmos has yet been formulated in a manner 
acceptable to the majority of scientists. That is to say, no logically consistent 
set of verbal statements has yet been made that can fully accommodate the 
necessary concepts of mechanism, organism, and personality, although there 
can be little doubt about the direction in which philosophy is now moving. In 
the meantime, the image of the human person has disappeared in Abstract Ex- 
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symbols of an inclusively organic universe, but never as an assemblage of dis- 
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pressionist painting and sculpture, the most characteristic imaginative product 
of the mid-twentieth century. Instead, creative imagination works in terms 
of images which can be read either as those of a field of space-time, or as 


crete and independent parts. In such art, though the image of the person is 
rarely presented, the conviction of personality is implicit and absolute in the 
creative act itself, which is never the application of a preordained set of rules. 
Moreover, the creative act is neither conceptual in a logical sense nor the 
projection of a visual image, but is literally a form of bodily behavior molding 
the material with which it deals and controlled only by an impulse of intra- 
personal (and therefore organic) origin. If it be objected that an art so 
conceived and practiced evades the function of communication which was 
conspicuous in the classical tradition, it can be answered that classical art 
treated of a universe familiar in kind long before the Periclean Age which we 
now identify as “‘classical”, and that our own cultural problems have come on 
us too suddenly and closely and with too little precedent, for a language of 
images common to the artist and to all kinds of spectators yet to have devel- 
oped. The cultural transformations of the basic interests of humankind are 
still in process and will continue to be so for some time to come. 


NOTES 


The recipients of ACLS Special Awards and Fellowships for 1958-1959 
and of Grants-in-Aid for 1957-1958 have been selected. Public announce- — 
ment will be made at the time of the Annual Meeting. 


Through an inadvertence, Kenneth Mildenberger (English literature), 
Associate Secretary and Director of the Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association of America, was omitted from the membership 
of the Committee on Language Programs, announced in the most recent issue 
of the Newsletter. 


The Committee on the Relationship of Learned Societies to American 
Education (CORLSAE) has been reorganized and its title changed to the 
Committee on the Secondary Schools. Its present membership includes: 


Chairman: Robert M. Lumiansky (Dean, Graduate School), Tulane 
University 

James B. Conant (currently engaged in A Study of the American High School), 
New York City; Finis E. Engleman (Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators), Washington, D. C.; Harry C. Kelly (National 
Science Foundation), Washington, D. C.; Francis Keppel (Dean, Graduate 
School of Education), Harvard University; Philip W. McDowell (Chairman, 
Department of Foreign Languages, New Trier Township High School), Win- 
netka, Illinois; Boyd C. Shafer (Executive Secretary, American Historical 
Association), Washington, D. C. 
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